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THE MONIST 



CONTRIBUTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY TO BUD- 
DHISM. 1 

THE Buddhist religion had penetrated to the most ex- 
treme northwestern part of India about the middle of 
the third century B. C. There it developed in the direction 
which expressed itself most distinctively in the deification 
of the person of Buddha and in the transformation of the 
Nirvana-concept into the idea of a beatified continuous 
existence; there too arose the most essential points which 
distinguish northern Buddhism from southern in doctrine 
and forms of worship. This development found a positive 
conclusion in the establishment of a new school which 
assumed the name Mahayana, "The Great Vehicle," and 
which flourished in that region until about the eighth cen- 
tury A. D. After the founding of that school the older 
original Buddhism in contrast to it was called Hinayana, 
"The Small Vehicle." 

Expositions of Buddhism usually treat the Mahayana 
disparagingly, first because it places value upon the ex- 
ternalities of worship, and in the second place because in 
its philosophical speculation it evinces the strongest skepti- 
cism in teaching that Nothing is the true essence of things. 
But more important than these aspects of the varied con- 
tents of the Mahayana is the new ideal of life with which 
it has replaced the benevolent but fundamentally egoistic 
indifference — freedom not only from passions but even 
from all human emotions. This new ideal, which the early 

'Authorized translation from the German by Lydia G. Robinson. 
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Buddhist type of saint no longer satisfied, was that of 
loving devotion and active compassion. H. Kern 8 says 
truly : "It is by that feeling of fervent devotion, combined 
with the preaching of active compassion, that the creed 
has enlisted the sympathy of numerous millions of people 
and has become a factor in the history of mankind of much 
greater importance than orthodox Buddhism." Southern 
Buddhism, which remained true to the ancient ideal, pos- 
sessed no such winning power. 

Moreover, the Mahayana exhibits ideas pleasing to the 
heart and imagination which run directly counter to the 
doctrines of the Hinayana. The old Buddhism acknowledges 
no soul persisting throughout the course of life and knows 
no God, for the national gods which it recognizes are 
transient beings held captive in Samsara. In the Maha- 
yana we find a belief both in a personal soul and in God, 
at least in a kind of God. In a paradise called Sukhavati 
where a reflection of the earthly Buddha, Amitabha, "the 
one surrounded by immeasurable light," sits enthroned 
in godlike fashion, the souls of the pious are born again 
after death in the buds of lotus flowers gradually to grow 
in the blossoms according to their deserts ; and resting upon 
the lotus leaves they hear the good law preached to them 
by Amitabha or sung by birds in the leafy trees. 8 

According to the traditional statement, repeated even 
by Pischel and Edv. Lehmann, 4 the Mahayana was founded 
by Nagarjuna, whose activity we would place rather in the 
middle than in the second half of the second century after 
Christ. But this statement is not correct. Nagarjuna, who 
as originator of the Madhyamika sect introduced into Bud- 

*Manual of Indian Buddhism (Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie und 
Altertumskunde, III, 8, Strassburg, 1896), p. 124. 

•Teitaro Suzuki, Outlines of Mahiyina Buddhism, London, 1907; H. 
Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion, London, 1910, pp. 50 ff.; Max Muller, 
Last Essays, II, pp. 304, 305. 

' Pischel, Leben und Lehre des Buddha. Leipsic, 1906, p. 108; 2d ed. by 
Liiders, p. 104. Lehmann, Der BuddhUmus, p. 227. 
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dhism the doctrine of Nothing as the only reality, was in- 
deed one of the most significant and influential exponents of 
the Mahayana 5 and presumably the organizer of that 
school ; but its foundation, that is to say the first literary 
exposition of its doctrines, must be placed about sixty to 
seventy years earlier. This was the work of a man who 
has latterly engaged the attention of the most distinguished 
Indologues, namely the famous and versatile monk Ashva- 
ghosha, an elder contemporary of King Kanishka, hence 
in all probability living in the second half of the first cen- 
tury after Christ. 6 Ashvaghosha was an old man at the 
time of the birth of Kagarjuna, that is to say, when the 
last Buddhist council was held at Jalandhara under King 
Kanishka about 100 A. D., if we may take as a basis of 
calculation the most probable but not quite assured dating 
of King Kanishka (last quarter of the first and the be- 
ginning of the second century). Cunningham, Pischel, 
the sinologue O. Franke, Fleet, and Liiders place Kanishka 
in the first century before Christ. 

Therefore the appearance and the first propagation of 
the ideas of the Mahayana fall in the last decades before 
the council at Jalandhara. 

It has occurred to many that Christian influences may 
have had some effect in the transformation of the Buddhist 
religion into the Mahayana form. Thus the sinologue 
Samuel Beal 7 found "in Ashvaghosha's writings many 

*H. Kern, Manual, 6, pp. 122, 127. Teitaro Suzuki, Acvaghosha's Dis- 
course on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana ; translated for the first 
time from the Chinese version. Chicago, 1900, p. 43. 

'Besides his best known work, the Buddhacharita which is a poetical 
biography of Buddha, Ashvaghosha wrote a collection of didactic tales 
(Sutralatnkara) and theological works and was also a successful composer 
and musician. Lately too by a happy discovery of Heinrich Liiders he has 
been shown to be a dramatist (Sitsungsberichte der K. Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, philhist Klasse, 191 1, pp. 388 ff., especially 309; cf. also 
M. Anesaki, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, II, pp. 159, 160; S. Levi, 
"Acvaghosha, le Sutralamkara et ses sources," Journ. As. S., Series X, Vol. 
XII, pp. 57 ff. 

* Abstract of Four Lectures on Buddhist Literature in China. London, 1882, 
P- 95. 
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allusions and illustrations derived apparently from foreign, 
and perhaps Christian, sources," and arrived at the view 
"that much in the Buddhist development coming under 
the name of the Greater Vehicle may be explained on this 
ground." In another passage 8 he speaks in a more de- 
cided tone of the intercommunication in those days between 
East and West that "shaped the later school of Buddhism 
into a pseudo-Christian form." 

A similar judgment has latterly been the fate of the 
oldest text-book of the Mahayana, Ashvaghosha's Dis- 
course on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahay Una, which 
is not preserved in the Sanskrit original but only in two 
Chinese translations. 9 The missionary Dr. Timothy Rich- 
ard, who has translated this work into English (Shanghai, 
1907), finds in it Christian ideas and influences and there- 
fore reproduces the Buddhist terminology very freely in 
an entirely Christian mode of expression, 10 whereas on the 
other hand an earlier and more exact translator, the Japa- 
nese Teitaro Suzuki, a Buddhist (see above Note 4) has 
discovered no Christian traces of any kind in the book. 

Lately, too, Christian influence in the Mahayana has 
been maintained by the Jesuit Joseph Dahlmann 11 with 
great determination and with an attempt at detailed scien- 
tific proofs. In what follows I shall first have to take his 
expositions into critical account. 

In chapters 25-27 relating to the art of Gandhara, that 
is of the Kabul valley and the surrounding country, Dahl- 
mann has undertaken to show that these monuments of 
Buddhist art which reflect the Mahayana thought-cycle 
betray not only the generally recognized Greco-Roman 

1 Op. cit. Introduction, p. xiv. 

* Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka. Oxford, 1883, No. 1249, 1250. There the title of the Sanskrit 
original is given as MahByana-shroddhotpSda[m)-shSstra. 

"The Open Court, XXV, 191 1, pp. 251 ff 

"Indische Fahrten (2 vols., Freiburg, 1908) II, pp. 100 ff. 
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influence but also a profound Christian influence. From 
the middle of the first century of the Christian era "that 
change in worship and art began to be consummated in 
Gandhara. The same Buddha whose figure had been pains- 
takingly avoided appears all at once in the monuments of 
Buddhist art, and not indeed as the simple herald of salva- 
tion as in ancient Buddhistic legend, but as in the message 
of salvation of the Gospels, as God and as Saviour of the 
world. He appears as God and Saviour not in Indian gar- 
ments but in a garb such as was worn by the higher classes 
in Antioch and Alexandria, in Jerusalem and Rome during 
the tirst centuries of the Roman empire." 12 

True and noteworthy, to be sure, is the circumstance 
that the likeness of Buddha appears first of all in the art 
of Gandhara. Most investigators in Indian archeology 
have sought the reason for this strange fact and have 
found it in part (as in the case of Fergusson and Cunning- 
ham) in the assumption that the Buddhists had learned 
idolatry from the Greeks, whereas Grvtnwedel would fain 
explain the rise of the Buddha image from the natural 
development of Buddhism. In early Buddhist art as rep- 
resented in the monuments of Sanchi, Bharhut and Bud- 
dhagaya in Central India, the original home of Buddhism, 
since the middle of the third century B. C, any likeness 
of Buddha is entirely absent. Where a likeness of Bud- 
dha would naturally be expected in the representations 
of his life and works we regularly find instead, in strange 
contrast to the lifelike pictures of all other participants in 
the scene, a symbol such as the tree of knowledge, a reli- 
quary, or the wheel of the law. In the art of Gandhara, 
on the other hand, the likeness of Buddha is the central 
figure. Here it appears everywhere in a commanding 
form even in the very same scene in which in ancient art 
it was replaced by a symbol. This likeness of Buddha 

"Op. cit, II, p.157. 
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passed with Buddhism from Gandhara into all foreign 
countries which Buddhism conquered — into central Asia, 
China, Japan and the peninsula of Farther India. 

That this surprising change which marks an epoch in 
Buddhist art can not be explained by external influences 
alone is obvious, although it must seem very natural that 
the artists of Gandhara should rely upon the Greek types 
already known to them when they felt the need for the 
production of religious images. But these models would 
never have been able to accomplish this revolution alone. 
Such a change presupposes a transformation of Buddhist 
doctrine. In the original Buddhism Buddha was only a 
man who by his own power had found salvation from the 
sorrows of continuous existence and had shown the way 
by which it might be attained by everyone. Here there 
could be no worship ; here the teaching was more important 
than the personality of the teacher, just as Buddha him- 
self had said before his death in his last sermon: "The 
Doctrine and the Order which I have taught and pro- 
claimed unto you — they are your master when I am 
gone." 13 The art of Gandhara shows that the personality 
of Buddha had taken the place of the Doctrine and had 
become the object of worship. It is the visible witness 
of a transformation of fundamental views as it had ad- 
vanced on the road towards the Mahayana. 

Dahlmann's line of argument, however, places the 
greatest value on the role played in the Mahayana by the 
future Buddha, Maitreya. As we are later to criticise 
Dahlmann specially it will be better to give his standpoint 
in his own words. For this reason I have extracted a con- 
siderable passage from his work (II, pp. 127, 128) : 

"Many other Buddhas at long intervals had preceded 
Gotama Buddha in his calling as teacher of mankind. Go- 
tama himself as the twenty-fifth was claimed to have com- 

u Oldenberg, Buddha, 5th ed., p. 233. 
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pleted forever the series of the teachers of mankind. There- 
fore all hope of salvation was based on the doctrine he 
proclaimed. No other Buddha was to be expected in the 
future as teacher of salvation. To this idea a newly arisen 
school (the Mahayana) took exception, in so far as it 
supplied a successor as teacher of salvation to the Buddha 
now worshiped. . . .The Buddha Maitreya constituted the 
central point of this school. The earlier tradition knew 
nothing of Maitreya. As simple as it would have been 
to continue to spin the thread of the Buddhas reappearing 
at periodical intervals, yet the myth stood still at Gotama 
as the last Buddha. Buddha Maitreya in the form in which 
he is transmitted to us is a new creation. . . .But in the 
introduction of the Buddha Maitreya we have not merely 
to do with a new Buddha. Maitreya became the center 
of a new cult in a character fundamentally different from 
the old Buddha, and this character was that of the loving 
compassionate Saviour who will one day come to liberate 
the world from the bonds of suffering. Herewith there 
entered into this doctrine of salvation an entirely new ele- 
ment in contradiction to the old tradition. It directed the 
cult into the very path which the communities of monks 
had always resisted hitherto. The teacher becomes a 
Saviour; the human being, a divine being to whom man 
needs only to turn in trustfulness in order to be saved. In 
other words it is the Saviour-idea as incorporated in the 
Buddha Maitreya which called the Mahayana into exist- 
ence." 

That this conception of Dahlmann is in the main in- 
correct and easily disproved we shall see later on. At pres- 
ent we shall anticipate only one point. It must be granted 
that in the Mahayana a different character is assigned to 
the future Buddha Maitreya than formerly to the real 
Buddha, and that here indeed there exists a new element of 
which the old tradition knew nothing. 
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Dahlmann thinks that this new element can be explained 
only by foreign influence, and to him the only foreign in- 
fluence worthy of consideration is that of Christianity. 

The ardent joy with which Dahlmann proclaims this 
presumed discovery is easily understood, for in earlier 
works 14 he had tried to explain the fall of Buddhism in its 
own country by its intrinsic corruption. How well did 
this standpoint seem to agree with the knowledge, which 
Dahlmann thinks he has gained, that Buddhism does not 
owe its triumphal procession through central and eastern 
Asia and its dispersion over a third of all mankind to its 
own power but to Christian ideas by which it was enriched 
in northwestern India and attained its peculiar world- 
conquering vitality ! Thus it would not be Buddhism which 
had subjected the peoples of eastern Asia but an offshoot of 
Christianity in Buddhist garb. 

As comprehensible as Dahlmann's joy in his discovery 
is the enthusiastic applause which his thesis has received 
from some quarters of the Catholic press. Indeed, the 
positiveness of the assertion and the brilliant exposition in 
which Dahlmann has disposed of it seemed once for all "to 
have made an end of the Buddhism humbug." When we 
approach Dahlmann's spirited demonstration with a dis- 
passionate critique it vanishes into nothing. 

In the first place, what is the chronological possibility 
for the assumption that the appearance of the likeness of 
Buddha in the art of Gandhara, the divinity of Buddha 
as attested by this art, and the conception of Maitreya 
as a divine Saviour can be explained by Christian in- 
fluence? It is pretty well established that the art of Gan- 
dhara reached its height at the end of the first and be- 
ginning of the second century A. D., but no time can as yet 
be definitely fixed upon for its beginning. The probability is 

u Nirvana, eine Studie zur Vorgeschichte des Buddhismus, Berlin, 1896; 
Buddha, ein Kulturbild des Ostens, Berlin, 1898. 
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in favor of the pre-Christian period. The best specialists in 
this field, Griinwedel and Aurel Stein, have been inclined on 
account of the new discoveries in Turfan and Khotan to 
place the beginning of the Gandhara art in the first or per- 
haps even in the second century before Christ." And the 
first contemporary expert of Northern Buddhism, Louis 
De la Vallee Poussin, has practically settled 18 that the 
deification of Buddha in mythology and religion had taken 
place before the Christian era. 

But if in spite of this we take Dahlmann' s standpoint 
that the religion and art of Gandhara originated in the 
Christian era we must further concede to him that Chris- 
tianity had penetrated as early as the first century into the 
valleys of the Kabul and Indus — an assumption whose 
"possibility is not contested to-day in any quarter ( !)" 17 Of 
course Dahlmann has to base this assumption upon a de- 
fense of the historicity of the St. Thomas legend because 
he needs the apostleship of St. Thomas in the Indo-Iranian 
territory for his demonstration. 

Whereas earlier advocates of the historical character 
of the legend of St. Thomas, in so far as it relates to the 
Indo-Iranian territory, based their thesis upon discoveries 
of coins and one inscription by which the king in the Acts 
of St. Thomas, Guduphara-Gondaphares, was proved to 
belong to the first half of the first century after Christ, as 
well as upon reports of the international commercial rela- 
tions of that day, Dahlmann brings forward the combina- 
tion of apostleship and art in the person of St. Thomas as 
new and in his opinion the strongest evidence that the 
Christian influence in the art of Gandhara could be ex- 
plained through the activity of St. Thomas in India. This 
idea must be objected to on two grounds : ( 1 ) that Christian 

"Wecker, Tiibinger Theol. Quartalschrift, 92, note on p. 432. 

" Bouddhisme, Opinions sur Thistoire de la dogmatique, Paris, 1909. 

" Dahlmann, II, p. 138. 
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influence can not be proved in the art of Gandhara; (2) 
that in the legend of St. Thomas, as O. Wecker justly re- 
marks, 18 "the Christian apostle is not brought into relation 
with that kind of artistic activity which most clearly be- 
trays the connection between Gandhara and the west, that 
is to say with sculpture, but with the work of an architect 
and carpenter," which may probably be accounted for by 
the imagery of the construction of church or temple cur- 
rent in Christian modes of speech. Since I have given the 
reasons in this periodical (October 191 1) why there can 
be no question of an historical nucleus in the Thomas 
legend, but that on the contrary Christianity did not pene- 
trate into northwestern India at the earliest before the 
beginning of the third century, Dahlmann's theory becomes 
for us an historical impossibility. 

But even a person who is not convinced of the unhis- 
torical character of the legend of St. Thomas and who 
accordingly finds no difficulties in the question of chronol- 
ogy to prevent him from following Dahlmann's lead, can 
not be convinced by the arguments adduced by Dahlmann 
for Christian influence on the art and religion of Gan- 
dhara, provided he understands how to pursue with the 
correct scientific method the beginnings of the development 
in early Buddhism which led to the later phenomenon of 
the Mahayana in dogma and worship. This has been 
shown very clearly by O. Wecker, 19 who nevertheless re- 
gards the historicity of the fundamental features of the 
Thomas legend as possible. To him everything that Dahl- 
mann understands only on the assumption of Christian in- 
fluence is to be accounted for quite spontaneously from the 
natural development of Buddhism. Some of his statements 
may follow here in his own words i 20 "In strange contrast 
to the theoretical universality of the message of salvation, 

u Tiibinger Theol. Quartalschrift, 92, note on p. 561. 
"Loe. cit., pp. 441 ff. 
" Pages 442-444- 
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there stood from the beginning the difficulty with which 
the redeeming knowledge is to be gained, a difficulty so 
great that in fact the salvation of Buddha could never be 
a salvation for all, especially not for the many small and 

poor and weak As soon as the consequences were 

drawn from the universality of the salvation which Buddha 
preached, the exclusiveness of the pure Buddha doctrine 
must have been shattered; the postulates and ideas must 
necessarily be leveled and accommodated to the needs of 
every-day people as soon as the sermon becomes serious 
with its 'All ye, come unto me.' Is not this what happened ? 
We need only point to the transformation of the Nirv&na 
ideal 21 to illustrate by a classical example the process of 
conversion which changed the pure teaching of Buddha 
into a popular religion .... /2 similar transformation of 
the person of Buddha was the natural consequence of this 
evolution." 

The transformation of the Nirvana concept, which 
moreover can not be explained solely by the change of 
the original doctrine of Buddha into a folk-religion, but 

" When speaking in this essay of Nirvana we mean salvation after death. 
Many discussions on the concept of Nirvana suffer greatly from lack of clear- 
ness for the reason that they do not take into consideration the ambiguity of 
the word Nirvana, to which attention has been called first by Rhys Davids 
(Buddhismus, 118 ff.) and later by Pischel in an exhaustive argument (Leben 
und Lehre des Buddha, 2d ed., pp. 11 ff.). Even in ancient Buddhism the word 
Nirvana was used not only in the sense of salvation proper which took place 
at the death of the Perfect One, that is in the sense of annihilation of exist- 
ence, but also to denote salvation during life, that is the condition of complete 
rest and # sinlessness which endures until death and is brought about by right- 
eous living and redeeming knowledge. In distinction from this "salvation 
during life," which has also been a very current idea in the Brahman systems 
from pre-Buddhistic times until to-day, the real final salvation in death is for 
the sake of clearness often called Parinirvana, "perfect Nirvana"; but usually 
this distinction is not observed by the language in the texts. 

I mention here this ambiguity in the Nirvana concept because it continues 
also in the Mahayana. What Ashvaghosha says in his Awakening of Faith 
(Teitaro Suzuki, p. 87) about Nirvana ("As ignorance is thus annihilated, 
the mind is no more disturbed so as to be subject to individuation. As the 
mind is no more disturbed the particularization of the surrounding world is 
annihilated. When in this wise the principle and the condition of defilement, 
their products, and the mental disturbances are all annihilated, it is said that 
we attain Nirvana"), and what the translator (page 119 note) gives as the 
general conception of the Mahayanists on the four stages of Nirvana does not 
refer to the final Nirvana but very distinctly to Nirvana during life. 
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also by the progress of the doctrine among more active 
peoples filled with different desires and hopes, would ac- 
cording to Dahlmann's standpoint have to be referred to 
Christian influence, but strange to say Dahlmann has laid 
no stress upon the transformation of the Nirvana ideal in 
his demonstration. 

The deification of the person of Buddha becomes com- 
prehensible from the natural evolution of Buddhistic doc- 
trine not only by means of such general considerations as 
those we have just discussed. We can also 22 discover 
quite positive starting points for the path pursued in the 
alteration of the concept of Buddha. We must remember 
the charm exercised by the personality of Buddha upon 
his environment, and the reverence which was shown the 
master and which of course increased greatly after his 
death. Even in the formula of admission, "I take my 
refuge in Buddha, etc.," in the earliest period of Bud- 
dhism the person of the founder was placed before the 
doctrine. Then the worship of sacred places which played 
a role of particular importance in Buddha's life, and the 
worship of relics which started up in circles of the laity 
immediately after his death must have contributed to the 
exaltation of his person, as did also the formation of leg- 
ends in which not only the life .of the historical Buddha 
but also all the former existences ascribed to him were 
surrounded by the creations of an unchecked fancy. Even 
the monuments of early Buddhist art testify that the 
memory of the founder held the central place in religious 
thought; for although the likeness of Buddha was avoided 
(in order to give expression, as a matter of principle, to the 
thought that the doctrine is more important than the 
teacher) yet in reality all those old reliefs are "Buddha- 
centric." 28 

"With Wecker, pp. 445 ff. 
"Wecker, p. 451. 
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Wecker is right however in laying most emphasis upon 
the speculative and dogmatic development of the old Bud- 
dhism. If the form of the one historical Buddha here be- 
comes multiplied, further if beside those Buddhas (called 
in Sanskrit pratyeka-, in Pali pacceka- Buddhas) who are 
capable of attaining saving knowledge only for themselves 
but have not the ability to bring salvation to others, there 
appear the samyak- (Pali samma-) sambuddhas, the holy 
universal Buddhas who appear at definite times in the var- 
ious ages of the world in this and in other worlds with 
quite decided powers and signs in order to preach the sav- 
ing knowledge, then already "Buddha's form in the belief 
of the Order had exceeded the limits of earthly human re- 
ality." 24 This elevation into the sphere of the supernatural 
may also have been favored by such stories as that of the 
conversation with the Brahman Dona 25 in which Buddha 
expressly states that men who have attained Buddhahood 
form a special category of "beings different from gods, 
demigods and men. 

With the multiplication of the historical Buddha there 
grew up the faith in future Buddhas for which there is 
evidence in the canonical Pali literature. 26 The dogma of 
the Buddha of the future is explained as readily as the 
deification of the historical Buddha from the evolution of 
the Buddhist religion. At the same time we do not deny 
that in the formation of the ideas of the future Buddha 
analogous foreign elements have cooperated. If the his- 
torical possibility and probability of such an influence must 
be admitted, it even becomes very credible. Dahlmann 87 

"Oldenberg, Buddha, 5th ed., p. 382; English translation by Wm. Hoey, 
P- 325- 

*H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism (Grundriss der indoarischen 
Philologie und Altertumskunde, II, 8) p. 64. 

"In the Mahaparinibbanasutta, Dighanikaya, XVI, 1, 16, (in the Rhys 
Davids-Carpenter edition, II, p. 82) according to a kind communication from 
O. Franke. 

"II, pp. I3I-I34- 
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takes action with great energy but with quite inadequate 
grounds against the theory that the Iranian ideas of the 
future Saviour, the Saoshyant (later Sosiosh) could have 
influenced the thought-cycle of the Mahayana. And yet 
nothing is more obvious than this, since we are dealing 
with a time in which Iranian influences upon northwestern 
India have been plentifully established, as shown for in- 
stance on the coins of the Gandhara period. 28 

Even in the Mahayana speculations on the five Dhyani- 
buddhas, the "Buddhas arisen from meditation," which 
are reflexes of the earthly Buddhas in transcendent worlds, 
the influence has been recognized of the Iranian doctrine 
of the Fravashis, those prototypes of all good creatures 
existing from eternity to eternity. 

The main point against Dahlmann's theory, which 
brings the whole artificial structure to the ground at one 
stroke and which, strange to say, has been overlooked by 
Wecker, I have saved until the last. The foundation upon 
which Dahlmann's demonstration rests consists of the 
statement that the older tradition does not know anything 
at all of Maitreya, but that he is a new creation of the 
Mahayana. This assertion is also found elsewhere. Griin- 
wedel 29 has the following to say about Maitreya: "The 
northern school is acquainted with him in full detail and 
puts revelations in his mouth ; yes, he is everywhere highly 
venerated, almost more than Gautama. In the southern 
canon, as far as I can see, he does not appear, although 
the Singhalese chronicle Mahavansa is acquainted with 
him." 30 Similarly we read in the supplemental volume of 

"Wecker, he. cit., pp. 439, 440, 455. Grunwedel, Buddhistische Kunst, 
2d. ed., p. 167: "Hence we are perhaps justified in pointing out that here 
again contact with Iranian ideas has taken place. The similarity of the idea 
of the future Buddha Maitreya with the Saviour of the Parsi religion Sao- 
shyant (SSsiosh) is very striking. Although we do not know when the 
legend of the Saoshyant as it now exists developed among the Iranians yet 
the dominant position of the Maitreya within the northern church has cer- 
tainly been influenced by it." 

" Buddhistische Kunst, 2d ed., p. 158. 

"Except the later continuations, it dates from the end of the fifth cen- 
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Brockhaus's Konversationslexikon (14th edition) in the 
article "Buddhismus," page 229c on Maitreya (Pali, Met- 
teyya) : "The southern church acknowledges him but the 
canonical writings do not mention him. The Mahayana 
school which originated in the north betakes itself with 
peculiar zeal to the Maitreya cult and other Bodhisatvas." 
Of these two sentences only the second one is correct. A 
glance into the best known work on Buddhism 31 shows that 
the idea of the future Buddha Metteyya was not unknown 
to ancient Buddhism. T. W. Rhys Davids also says ex- 
pressly that this doctrine already forms part of the system 
of the Small Vehicle (Hinayana). 82 

The passage cited by Oldenberg (be. cit.) is taken from 
the Cakkavattisuttanta, a part of the Dighanikaya and 
hence belonging to the canonical Pali literature. It reads : 
"He will be the leader of a band of disciples containing 
hundreds of thousands as I now am the leader of a band of 
hundreds." 33 

Further, Metteyya is called the future Buddha in the 
Buddhavamsa (27. 19), s * a short poetical biography of 
the twenty-four former Buddhas which belongs to the ap- 
pendices of the Suttapitaka. According to the preceding 
verse Kakusandha, Konagamana and Kassapa were enu- 
merated as the three Buddhas preceding the historical 
Buddha in this "blessed eon" (bhaddaka kappa). Now to 
be sure, as the editor observes, the Buddhavamsa orig- 

tury after Christ. (See the citations for Metteyya in Childers's Dictionary of 
the Pali Language). Metteyya is moreover mentioned also in the Milinda- 
pafiha, p. 159, which probably belongs to the second century after Christ. 

"Oldenberg, Buddha, 5th ed., p. 164, note; 384 note I. 

** Der Buddhismus, translated into German by A. Pf ungst, Leipsic, p. 208. 

" Dighanikaya, Sutta 26. Even a scholar so familiar with canonical Pali 
literature as Prof. O. Franke considers this passage above suspicion and de- 
clares it to be impossible that it could have been interpolated in post-Christian 
times. Compare further C. A. F. Rhys Davids's review of Carpenter's edition 
of the Dighanikaya, Vol. Ill, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1011, p. 
557. Professor Oldenberg has kindly called my attention to part of the follow- 
ing passages. 

" Page 67 of Morris's edition, Pali Text Society. 
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inally ended with verse 18, and hence the two following 
verses and the last song (28) would be a later addition; 
but verse 19 only contains expressly stated what was al- 
ready implied in the eighteenth verse. For according to 
the Buddhist doctrine there are not four but five Buddhas 
in a bhadda kappa (Sanskrit, bhadra kalpa) ; hence the 
mention of such a kappa implies the expectation of the 
fifth Buddha. 35 The eons are divided into "void" (San- 
skrit, shunya; Pali, suniia) in which no Buddha appears, 
and "not- void" (Sanskrit, ashunya; Pali, asuniid), that 
is, full periods in which there are one or more Buddhas. 
The not-void eons bear special names according to the 
number of the Buddhas which appear in them (from one 
to five). 36 A bhadda kappa with five Buddhas like the 
present one always comes only after a long interval. 

We have no reason to doubt that this entire idea of the 
different kinds of eons and the "eons blessed" with five 
Buddhas belonged to Buddhism before its development 
into the Mahayana. And since the name Maitreya-Met- 
teyya, which from what we have said must be old (belong- 
ing to about the fourth century before Christ), is derived 
from the Sanskrit maitri (Pali, metta) "love," so we can 
conclude that even in olden times the idea of loving com- 
passion was bound up with that of the future Buddha. 

We see that there is hardly a question in the history 
of religion which can be decided with greater certainty 
than that raised by Dahlmann and decided without any 
doubt, according to his opinion, in the opposite sense. The 
Mahayana has arisen without any influence on the part of 
Christianity and has overcome the eastern Asiatic world 
by its own power in a mighty triumphal procession, and 

"Oldenberg, Buddha, 5th ed., p. 384, Note 1; Koppen, Die Religion des 
Buddha, I, p. 315. 

"Spence Hardy, A Manual of Buddhism, p. 8; Childers's Dictionary of 
the Pali Language, s. v. "Kappo," p. 186; Pischel, Leben und Lehre des 
Buddha, 2d ed., p. 94. 
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at the same time to be sure without shedding a drop of 
blood, solely by the power of conviction and example. How 
great an influence, lasting even down to the present day, 
the Mahayana has exerted on the higher spiritual develop- 
ment of China, we learn from the great sinologist J. J. 
M. de Groot who lived in China for years among Buddhist 
monks and who declared that the Buddhists were the only 
Chinese who possessed refinement of heart, and the only 
ones with whom one could discuss spiritual matters. 87 

If we now turn to the question whether at a later date 
the demonstrable contacts with Christianity have left ap- 
preciable traces on northern Buddhism, I am inclined to 
answer in the affirmative, although it is difficult to give a 
positive proof. 

Before I enter upon the subject of the Buddhism of 
Tibet, which here comes mainly into consideration, I shall 
add an incidental remark. 

To the best known writings of the Mahayana literature 
belong the "Lotus of the Good Law" and the biographies 
of Buddha called Lalitavistara and Mahavastu, none of 
which can be placed before 200 A. D. Most of the paral- 
lels with the Gospel stories which have been met with in 
Buddhist literature are found in these three works 88 (and 
besides in the Pali Nidanakatha, the introduction to the 
Jataka book, dating from the fifth century after Christ). 

Nothing more can now be said about these parallels 
except that it is not impossible that they were borrowed 
from Christianity. When in the later Mahayana writings 
mention is made of Buddha as a fisherman who catches 
men like fishes, and this comparison has passed over into 
Chinese art in which Buddha is represented as a fisherman 
with rod and hook, 89 we cannot fail to recognize here a 

" See Edv. Lehmann, Der Buddhismus, p. 256. 

" The Monist, XXI, October 1911, p. 520. 

" Paul Cams, The Open Court, June 1911, p. 357. 
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transference of the Christian symbol into the Buddhist 
world, because the catching of fish is an entirely un-Bud- 
dhistic act. The same is true of the typical representation 
of the mother with the child Buddha. That this goes back 
to Christian prototypes one glance at the "Buddhist Ma- 
donna" from Chinese Turkestan in the Ethnological Mu- 
seum at Berlin, is sufficient to prove. 40 

For such transmissions the conditions of those days 
were particularly favorable. Kennedy mentions, 41 al- 
though without stating his source, that in the eighth 
century a Christian monk and a Bactrian Buddhist to- 
gether composed a Christian-Buddhist text-book. The fact 
is that in Singan-fu, the ancient capital of China, the Nes- 
torian missionary Adam, the "presbyter, chorepiscopus and 
papas of China" — called by the Chinese King Tsing, the 
"distinguished and pure one" — together with Prajna, a 
Buddhist from Kapisha in Northern India, translated into 
Chinese the Buddhist Shatparamitasutra from the Uigu- 
rischen. 48 Through the famous Chinese-Syriac inscription 
of Singan-fu, written in the year 781 by the above men- 
tioned Adam with the aid of other Nestorians, we further 
learn that at that time in a monastery in that vicinity Bud- 
dhist monks and Nestorian Christians were living and 
working together side by side in a spirit of comradeship. 43 
Such friendly intercourse between Buddhists and Chris- 
tians probably existed in many places in central Asia in 
those times. 

Buddhism did not penetrate into the icy highland of 

"See frontispiece in A. Foucher's Beginnings of Buddhist Art and Other 
Essays on Indian and Central Asian Archaology, translated by L. A. and W. 
F. Thomas. Paris, 1912. 

a Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1907, p. 481. 

"Takakusu, T'oung Tao VII, 1897, PP- 589-591; Berthold Laufer, The 
Open Court August, 1911, pp. 451-452. According to this the emperor Tai- 
Tsung (780-804) distinctly issued a warning against the confusion of Chris- 
tian and Buddhist doctrines. 

"Max Mailer Last Essays, I, p. 258; II, pp. 310 ff., according to Tames 
Legge, Christianity m China, 1888. 
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Tibet in the form of the Mahayana but of the Yogachara 
system, 44 which indeed wishes to be recognized as only a 
particular school of the Mahayana and which according to 
its own text-books is also called the Tantra school. This 
school was founded in the sixth century by the monk Arya- 
sanga of Peshawar, who adopted the Brahman — especially 
the Shivaitic — gods into Buddhism as defenders of the 
church against the world of demons, and furnished the 
religion with a confused theory of witchcraft in which 
predominated mystical formulas (dharani) for the attain- 
ment of supernatural powers and the accomplishment of all 
possible desires. 

In this degenerate form Buddhism reached Tibet in the 
middle of the seventh century, 45 and about a century later 
the church known under the name Lamaism, which soon 
developed into an ecclesiastical state, was founded by the 
artful "conjurer"" Padmasambhava whom the Indian mis- 
sionaries of Buddhism called to Tibet from his native land 
Kafiristan in order to overcome the opposition of the native 
Shamans. 46 Padmasambhava succeeded in this conquest 
by incorporating the teachings and usages of these Sha- 
mans, who had great influence among the people, into 
Tibetan Buddhism in which since that time they have 
formed an important component part. 

The possibility of Christian influence upon Buddhism 
in Tibet and China has existed since 635, for from this 
year we have evidence of a Nestorian mission which set out 
for those lands under a leader by the name of Olopan or 
Alopen. 47 This mission was received in northern India 

44 Literally, "practice of witchcraft," the chief characteristic of this school. 

"Griinwedel, "Der Lamaismus," p. 141, (In Hinneberg's Kultur der 
Gegenwart, Part I, Section III, 1: "Die Orientalischen Religionen." Berlin 
and Leipsic, 1906.) 

„ "Ibid., p. 143. L. Austine Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, 
London, 1895, pp. x, 24 ff. ; see index. 

" Waddell, op. cit., p. 422. 
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by the famous king Shiladitya at his court in Kanoj in the 
year 639." 

Later there arose in Nepal and Tibet the belief in the 
Adibuddha, that is, in an omnipotent and omniscient pri- 
meval Buddha, who was supposed to have begotten the 
above-mentioned five Dhyanibuddhas by his meditation — 
hence a monotheistic transformation of the original atheistic 
Buddhism. Rhys Davids, 49 following Csoma de Koros, 
places the rise of this faith in the tenth century, L. de la 
Vallee Poussin 50 somewhat earlier. At any rate H. Kern 
and Waddell," who rests upon his authority, are wrong in 
placing the beginnings of the doctrine of the Adibuddha 
as early as the first century after Christ. 

Poussin regards this entirely theistic (aishvarika) Bud- 
dhism, which may be divided into several — at least into 
two — different Adibuddha systems, merely as a final stage 
in the evolution of the Mahayana. He says : 52 "Buddhist in 
fact only in name and in so far as it employs Buddhist 
terminology, it nevertheless is, as it were, the consumma- 
tion of the philosophical, mystical and mythological specu- 
lations of the Great Vehicle, and differs from several other 
systems widespread in the Buddhist world, only by its 
markedly 'theistic' coloring." He mentions relations with 
Hinduism but never even alludes to the possibility of Chris- 
tian influence. We shall have to concede to him that to 
insert a personal God, inactive in principle but in reality 
looked upon as creative — and. as such we must consider 
Adibuddha — into the fantastic system of the later Maha- 

"Takakusu, I-Tsing XXVIII, note 8; Athenaeum, July 3, 1880, p. 8 in 
the review of Edkins's Chinese Buddhism; Grierson, Encyclopaedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics, II, p. 548 b. 

" Buddhismus, p. 214. 

" In the scholarly and exhaustive article "Adibuddha," Enc. of. ReL and 
Eth., 1, pp. 93 ff., at the end of which is appended a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

" Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 126, 13a 

"Loc. cit., p. 93 b. 
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yana is quite comprehensible without foreign influence. As 
at first the imaginary Dhyanibuddhas and Dhyanibodhi- 
sattvas had been placed above the earthly Buddha and his 
many manifestations in the past and future, which had 
been accounted for as their earthly reflections, so later a 
basis might be sought from which those imaginary figures 
could be deduced, and this basis might be found in a su- 
preme God. It is also conceivable that the desire to obtain 
adherents for the Buddhist religion among theistically in- 
clined circles has contributed to the production of the Adi- 
buddha. Poussin might have pointed out an analogous 
phenomenon in the history of Brahman philosophy, namely 
the introduction of the personal God (ishvara) into the 
atheistic Samkhya system, which in a less indirect manner 
was adopted in the formation of this system into the Yoga 
doctrine. Nevertheless it must be repeated that the con- 
ception of the Adibuddha may possibly be reducible to 
Christian influence since in Tibetan Buddhism religious 
discussions with Nestorians had undoubtedly preceded it 
in point of time. 

With greater distinctness we can recognize the often 
alleged Christian influences on the later development of 
the Lamaistic form of worship which has been called a 
caricature of the Catholic service. Yet Catholic mission- 
aries who had penetrated as far as Tibet have reported 
with horror that the devil had created a caricature of the 
ritual of the Roman Catholic church there in order to bring 
it into derision. 

From Grunwedel's excellent exposition of Lamaism 58 
we learn that the European Christian mission had exerted 
itself in behalf of Tibet ever since the first half of the four- 
teenth century. In the year 1330 Odoricus of Pordenone, 

■ In Hinneberg's Kultur der Gegenwart, Part I, Sec. Ill, I : "Die orien- 
talischen Religionen," pp. 136 ff.; X, "Europaische Reisende in Tibet," pp. 
156 ff. See also O. Wecker, Lamaismus und Katholizismus, ein Vortrag. 
Rottenburg, 1910; and Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion, pp. 71 ff., 154 ff. 
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the first European who had succeeded in reaching the place, 
found Christian missionaries and some converts already 
in the capital of Tibet, — that is, in Lhasa. At any rate we 
must understand these missionaries to be Syrian Chris- 
tians. In 1624 after a long interval the Portuguese Jesuit 
dAndrada, coming from Delhi to the city of Chaprang in 
western Tibet, was received with honor by the ruling king 
and with his permission laid the corner-stone for a Chris- 
tian church. We learn then of a series of other mission- 
aries, Dominicans and Jesuits, from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, of many hardships with which they had 
to contend, but also of protection and benevolence on the 
part of the king. In 17 19 begins the missionary activity 
of the Capuchins, who had been successful at Rome in 
having the monopoly of the Tibetan mission conferred 
upon them. It was at once taken in charge by the Capu- 
chins to a much greater extent. In the same year Horatio 
della Penna came to Tibet with twelve Capuchins, again 
in 1737 with nine, since most of his first companions had 
died or had become incapable of work. But towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century, soon after the death of 
Horatio, the Capuchins gave up the evangelization of 
Tibet. 

We have no knowledge of any success their exertions 
may have had. If they had made converts to any con- 
siderable extent, surely all accounts of them could not 
have been so lost as to leave no trace. The missionaries 
were apparently wise enough to judge the matter correctly 
and to recognize the hopelessness of any considerable ex- 
tension of Christianity in Tibet. But from the syncretistic 
character of Lamaism, which had adopted not only the 
Brahman gods but also the national divinities of the Tib- 
etans and finally after the conversion of the Mongols even 
some of their ideas, they must also have been justified in 
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expecting there would be room within it for Christian ideas 
and Christian forms of worship as well. 

With a similar view the Jesuits in China who had come 
in 1 58 1 under the leadership of Ricci in the garb of Bud- 
dhist monks in order to secure a kindly reception, started 
out towards the end of the sixteenth century, and while 
publicly participating in Confucian worship diffused Chris- 
tian ideas so that many Chinese accepted Christianity, but 
did not for that reason cease being Confucianists, Taoists 
or Buddhists, until finally a peremptory order from Rome 
put an end to this adjustment of Christianity to Chinese 
requirements. 84 So the Christian missionaries in Tibet 
would naturally have aimed upon the whole at the peace- 
ful infiltration of Christian ideas into Lamaism in the hope 
of imperceptibly Christianizing it in time. That they suc- 
ceeded better in this with regard to forms of worship than 
doctrine may be explained by the fact that Lamaism in 
contrast to the original Buddhism was directed essentially 
to externalities. In the high value placed upon sanctimoni- 
ous observance Lamaism and Catholicism must have met 
on the same level. 

In the year 1760 Tibet closed its doors to European 
visitors, and since that time only isolated Europeans — 
usually in the dress of Asiatics — have succeeded in pene- 
trating into that country, but without reaching the capital 
Lhasa, with the exception of the British expedition under 
Colonel Younghusband, whose entry into Lhasa in the year 
1904 is still fresh in our memories. 

At any rate the seclusion of Tibet was complete when 
the two Lazarist fathers Hue and Gabet, in the garb of 
Buddhist ecclesiastics, arrived at Lhasa from Mongolia 
in January 1846 after a toilsome journey of a year and a 
half, and were compelled to leave again in March upon the 
demand of the Chinese Resident. The information which 

" Max Muller, Last Essays, II, pp. 315-317. 
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Hue has given in his famous book 55 on Lamaistic forms of 
worship is an important source for all who have written on 
Lamaism. 

Rhys Davids's Buddhism closes with the following com- 
prehensive description : "Lamaism, indeed, with its shaven 
priests, its bells, and rosaries, its images, and holy water, 
and gorgeous dresses ; its service with double choirs, and 
processions and creeds, and mystic rites, and incense, in 
which the laity are spectators only; its abbots and monks, 
and nuns of many grades; its worship of the double vir- 
gin, and of the saints and angels; its fasts, confessions 
and purgatory, its images, its idols and its pictures; its 
huge monasteries and its gorgeous cathedrals, its powerful 
hierarchy, its cardinals, its pope, bears outwardly at least, 
a strong resemblance to Romanism, in spite of the essen- 
tial difference of its teachings and of its mode of thought." 

This description could be further supplemented by ref- 
erence to the crozier and the bishop's mitre, exorcism of 
demons, the censer with five chains which can be closed 
or opened at will, the benediction in which the Lama lays 
his right hand upon the head of the believer, the religious 
exercises in seclusion, and still other particulars. 58 Further- 
more the practice of the higher Lamas to cross themselves 
before the beginning of a religious service 57 seems to me 
to deserve special mention, as does also a ceremony which 
bears a remarkable resemblance to the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper. 58 In this we have the distribution of con- 
secrated bread and wine to the devout congregation. In 
place of the bread consecrated pellets of puff -paste are also 
mentioned, and by wine we must probably understand a 

"Souvenirs d'un voyage dans la Tartarie, le Tibet et la Chine, 2 vols. 
Paris, 1850 (second edition, 1853) ; English edition, Chicago, Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 

"Hue in Wecker, he. at., p. 37. 

"Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 423. 

"Ibid., pp. 444 ff. 
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different sort of alcoholic drink. 59 At any rate "bread and 
wine" are enjoyed by the participants in this ceremony 
"for the attainment of long life." By long life may be 
understood a circumlocution for the Christian idea of 
eternal life. 

One other fundamental idea of Lamaism appeals to us 
as strictly Catholic, namely that the priests "hold the keys 
of hell and heaven, for they have invented the common 
saying: 'Without a Lama in front (of the votary) there 
is no (approach to) God.' " 60 

One might be tempted to account for these correspon- 
dences between Catholic and Lamaistic worship as parallel 
phenomena by the statement that the human mind when 
moved in the same direction of thought and feeling arrives 
externally at the same results. But the correspondences 
are too close and too numerous for us to get along without 
the assumption of a loan. As at the close of my former 
essay in this periodical (October, 191 1) on "Contributions 
of Buddhism to Christianity" I could not avoid the con- 
viction that many fundamental features in the worship of 
the early Christian church have been taken over from Bud- 
dhism, so on the other hand at a more recent date many 
Christian forms of worship of a later stage of development 
have found acceptance in the most degenerate form of Bud- 
dhism, Lamaism. 

I have pointed out above (pp. 182-183) how in my 
opinion this has come about. Hue has called attention 
to still another possibility. 61 In the thirteenth century in 
the times of the Mongolian supremacy, ambassadors from 
the rulers of the world came to Italy, Spain, France and 
England, and took home, so Hue thinks, a deep impression 
of the glitter and splendor of the Catholic worship. Per- 

""Ambrosia brewed from spirit or beer," Waddell, p. 44s; in the middle 
of page 448 he speaks again of the sacred wine. 
"Ibid., pp. 422-423. 
" In Wecker, Lamaismus und Katholizismus, pp. 37-39. 
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haps they did; but the incidental enthusiastic descriptions 
of these secular ambassadors would have assumed only 
very general outlines and could hardly have exercised any 
influence on the later worship of the Mongols. Still less 
propable is it that the Mongols would have carried traces 
of this influence to Tibet, since indeed they took Lamaism 
away from Tibet with them and have remained its true 
devotees until the present day. Moreover, at the time of 
their greatest power the Mongols, who were then adherents 
of Shamanism, were religiously indifferent, and ambassa- 
dors of Buddhism, of Islam and even of Christianity waited 
upon them in vain. When Kubilai Khan was converted 
to Buddhism in the thirteenth century the Mongolian em- 
pire had already fallen to pieces. 

For the channels of Christian influence upon Lamaistic 
worship search must be made within Tibet itself, and at 
any rate the assumption of Hue 62 can not be ignored that 
the famous reformer of Lamaism Tsong-Kha-Pa (1356- 
1418), who introduced clerical vestments and a definitely 
prescribed ritual, had been under the influence of Christian 
missionaries, even though we possess no record from this 
period of a Catholic mission to Tibet. But central Asia 
was traversed in those days by numerous Christian mis- 
sionaries, and so the "man from the west with the long 
nose and eyes gleaming with supernatural fire," 68 with 
whom Tsong-Kha-Pa is said to have conversed, may have 
been a Christian monk who found his way there not from 
India (for then something more definite would be known 
of him) but from the north into the interior of Tibet. 

At any rate since the Nestorians of the seventh cen- 
tury there have never been wanting channels through 
which Christian elements of worship might have been in- 
troduced into Tibetan Buddhism. 

"See also Waddell, p. 59; Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion, pp. 74, 
75. 180. 

" Hue, Souvenirs, II, 2d ed., p. 106. 
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In conclusion I should like to deny one possibility which 
has occasionally been suggested, namely that the Catholic 
ritual may not have influenced the Lamaistic, but vice 
versa may have been influenced by it. 64 Lamaism has 
never possessed the requisite strength for this. The side 
which is much weaker morally and intellectually can not 
urge its forms of life upon the stronger. 

As we have seen, Christian influences upon the develop- 
ment of Buddhism are limited to secondary products of a 
late day; just as inversely Buddhist influences upon Chris- 
tianity may be pointed out only in non-essential particu- 
lars and from times in which the doctrine of the Christian 
faith was established as a firm system. All identities and 
similarities in the teachings of these two great world- 
religions have, so far as essential matters are concerned, 
originated independently of one another, and therefore are 
of far greater significance for the science of religion than 
if they rested upon a loan. 

Richard Garbe. 

Tubingen, Germany. 

"Waddell, pp. 421-422: "It is still uncertain how much of the Lamaist 
symbolism might have been borrowed from Roman Catholicism, or vice versa" ; 
Pischel, Leben und Lehre des Buddha, p. 124 : "Without doubt much has trav- 
eled from Lamaism into the Catholic church since even Buddha himself as 
Josaphat = Bodhisattva has been accepted among its saints in the Roman 
martyrology" — but not from Lamaism! We have distinct indications that 
Pischel is also the author of the (anonymous) article on Indian religions in 
Brockhaus's Konversations-Lexikon, 14th ed., XVII, where we read on page 

594 b: " so that the service of Lamaism closely resembles the Catholic 

service from which many would derive it But the reverse path of the loan 

is equally probable." 



